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Hints in regard to the Preservation of Purity of 
| Breeds, and the Improvement of Stock. 


While a lad, I resided in the same town with an old 
| physician, who then gave the greater part of his atten- 
tion to the rearing of mules for the West-India mar- 
ket; and there was a fact brought to the notice of all 
who observed closely, that seems to have a very im- 
portant bearing upon the retention of purity of blood, 
|and the improvement inthe breeds of animals. It was 
observed that after a mare had borne a mule she nev- 
er would bring forth a colt of any value, because it 
would possess so much the appearance of a inule as 
to render it unsaleable. Suspecting this rule might 
apply as well to other animals, I observed that a spot- 
ted cow of the native breed produced her first calf. 
whose sire was a deep red, of a similar color to the 
|male parent ; and for five or six subsequent years, al- 
| though she was covered by a spotted, brindle, and a 
dark brown bull, yet her calves were all of a deep red. 

I made many similar observations at the time, yet. 
as they were not placed upon record, I do not purpose 
to refer to them except as it relates to sheep. I lived 
|in a wool-growing region, and we farmers’ sons prided 
ourselves upon wearing home-spun “ sheep’s grey ” for 
pantaloons ; and to be able to keep in the fashion it 
was necessary to have at least one black sheep in the 
flock. If one of the ewes brought us a black lamb for 
her firstling, we felt quite sure she would continue to 
do so the remainder of her life, and if we already pos 
sessed as many of those wearers of sable coats as we 
wished, the unfortunate amalgamationist was inevita- 
bly consigned to the tender mercies of the butcher. 
| Lest it may be thought that what I have considered 
as spots upon the sun, are only specks on my glasses, 
I will present the coroborating evidence of several 
English observers. Dr. Harvey, physician tothe Aber- 
deen Royal Institute, says: “ A young chestnut mare, 
| seven-eighths Arabian, belonging to the Earl of Mor- 
| ton, was covered in 1815, by a quagga, which is a spe- 
cies of a wild ass, from Africa, and marked somewhat 
after the manner of a zebra. The mare was covered 
but once by the quagga, and after a pregnancy of elev- 
en months and four days, gave birth to a hybrid which 
had distinct marks of the quagga in the shape of its 
| head, black bars on the legs, shoulders, &c. In 1817 
18, and °21, the same mare (which had in the mean 
| time passed into the possession of Sir George Ouseley) 
| was covered by a very fine black Arabian horse, and 
| produced, successively three foals that bore unequivo- 
|cal marks of the quagga.” Besides the instance al- 
ready quoted, there is another similar case recorded : 
«‘ A mare, belonging also to Sir George Ouseley, was 
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covered by a zebra, and gave birth to a striped hybrid. 
The year following she was covered by a thorough 
bred horse, and the next sueceeding year by another 
horse. Both the foals thus produced were striped ; 
that is, partook of the characteristics of the zebra.” 

In both these instances the mare had produced off- 
spring from males of a different species from them- 
selves. Walker, Baker, and Haller state that they 
have made similar observations to my own in regard 
to the ass and mare. 

Mr. McGillivray gives two instances of similar re- 
sults, where mares had only been covered by males of 
their own species, although of a different breed. 
the royal stud, at Hampton Court, several mares had 
bred from the horse Colonel, and the next year, altho’ 
the foal’ had been got by the horse Actzon, in several 
of them there was observed unequivocal marks of the 
horse Colonel, which had been with the mares the 
previous year. 


The Earl of Suffield had a colt got by the horse | 


Laurel, that so closely resembled another horse Cam- 
el, that among the dealers it was boldly asserted that 
the colt must have been obtained from Camel] until it 
was ascertained that the dam of the colt had previous- 
ly borne a colt from Camel. 

" Singular facts are frequently observed among breed- 
ers of cattle; so many that Mr. McGillivray, after nar- 
rating many, says: “Among cattle and horses, they 
are of every day occurrence.” 

The Rev. Charles M’Combie, of Aberdeenshire, 
tells of a neighbor of his who had been twice married, 
and had issue by both husbands, five by the first and 
three by the second. Of the last three, one, a girl, 
bears great resemblance to the first husband, who dif- 
fered very much in features, complexion, and general 
appearance, from the second. Professor Simpson, of 
Edinburg, tells of a Scottish woman who had borne a 


mulatto child from a negro man, and afterwards a girl, | 
whose father was white, had many of the characteris- 


tics of the negro race. 

Physiologists, while they have admitted the phe- 
nomena, have been divided in their modes of explain- 
ing the laws that govern them, some supposing that an 
impression was made upon the imagination of the 
mother, producing a permanent result, while others 
deny the possibility of such a cause. The more prob- 
able reason to me is this: The offspring and the moth- 
er are so intimately connected by the funis, (navel 


string,) that the same blood circulates through the | 


veins of each, and thus the progeny of the first im- 
pregnations produces a change in the whole organism 


of the mother, assimilating it in a degree to the male | 


parent. If this be the true explanation, thus do hus- 
band and wife become, literally, “bone of one bone 
and flesh of one flesh;” and in this manner we can 
account for the failure of many persons in their en- 
deavor to obtain animals of a perfectly pure breed. 
Let them look to it, that the female has not had her 


blood tainted by breeding with animals of a different | 


class, previous to her being coupled with those whose 
peculiar characteristics they wish to perpetuate. 
. H. Crevrianp. 
Waterbury, Vt., March 12, 1851. 
: [American Agriculturist. 
~-<eoer 
Messrs. Epitors: I obtained lately a pair of chick- 
ens, of the full blooded game stock, which are the only 
chickens on my premises ; the hen layed nine eggs, 
out of which she hatched twelve chickens. They are 
all alive and growing finely. Any one who may doubt 
the fact, can find the case precisely as here stated, by 
calling at the premises of the subscriber, one mile 
east of Thornville, in Perry county. The chickens 
will be for sale as soon as they arrive at full growth. 
Who can beat this? Wma. Dixon. 
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The right way to Plough. 
| This is a subject of the first importance to farmers, 
and one that is very often done wrong. My mode is 
ithis : I use two poles eight feet long, for laying off the 
lands. First strike one furrow across each end of the 
field, two lengths of the poles, or 16 feet from fence ; 
|this is the head-land. Then measure two lengths of 
|poles from either side, and make a mark ; this is for 
head-lands on the sides. Then measure two more 
lengths, which brings the poles 4 lengths from sides ; 
| which is the centre of the first land. 
| Now strike a furrow by the poles—more them over 
|four lengths, and this will be the centre of the next 
land. Gee round, if your plough throws to the right, 
}and plough what is termed back-furrowing. Thus the 
lands will be 32 feet wide, which is wide enough. 

Keep on ploughing in this way until you get within 
16 feet of the opposite side ; then you will have a 
head-land 16 feet wide all around the field, which is to 
be ploughed last. In ploughing sward land it would 
be better to harrow and roll the main lands before 
ploughing the head land. 

The head land is to be ploughed by throwing it to- 
wards the main lands. Thus you can have a field 
ploughed without the track of a beast upon it. The 
advantages this mode possesses over the haw-around 
way are, 





Ist. You can plough without tramping on plowed 
land. 
2d. Itis easier for both team and teamster; the 


former, by turning on the head land, have unploughed 
land to turn on ; the latter, instead of lifting the plow 
around, can let the team pull it round, as we do not 
plough across the ends. 

3d. We can plough much faster, as the team does 
not stop to turn, but keeps on round. 

Centre Belpre, April, °51. W. W. Ratupone. 
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} The Cut Worm. 





Mr. Bartenam : In the first number of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator for January, 1851, is an article on the “ cut- 
worm,” by E. Larnam, with additional remarks, edito- 
rial. Till that number appeared, I knew not that so 
\little was known respecting that insect. Indeed, I 
thought that myself was better informed; but that 
communication staggered my faith. I cannot now 
,tell exactly why, (for I have no authorities at hand, 
and it is some years since I got my impressions,) I 
have entertained different views in some important 
particulars respecting the cut-worm. I have supposed, 
and I strongly suspect it is true, that the cut-worm 
does not mature in one year, no, nor in two, or even 
three years, in the larva state, but is from three to five 
years according to the warmth of the climate in which 
| they are bred; in passing from the ovum through the 
larva to the chrysalis and into the moth: my observa- 
tions have confirmed this impression, for I have found 
them in early spring, of all sizes, from one-fourth of an 
inch to one inch in length. I hope some of your cor- 
respondents will take the pains to ascertain the facts 
in the case. Suppose we catch some and shut them 
up for an experiment. It would not be a hopeless 
task, would it? like the experiment of Scholasticus, 
| who had heard that crows lived 200 years, caught one 
\for an experiment. As to the remedy, I believe, 
without arguing the case at all, it will be found by all 
that the best remedy is, to plow late in the fall and 
early in winter, instead of spring and keep a suffi- 
ciently large stock of poultry to glean after the plow 
/at all times. We ought to keep a hundred chickens 
|to one we now keep, and if they were properly mana- 
ged they would do but little harm and they would pay 
for themselves every year in Jabor as scavengers, be- 
i sides their own peculiar produce. DicamMa. 
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From the new work of Youatt & Martin on Cattle —By Stevens. 
. Ayrshire Cow. 
Mr. Aiton, in his “ Treatise on the Dairy Breed of 
Cows,” thus describes the Ayrshire cattle :—“The|entday,a matter of dispute ; all that is certainly known 
shapes most approved of, are—head small, but rather) is, that a century ago there was no such breed in Cun- 


The origin of the Ayrshire cow is, even at the pres- 


f 


long and narrow at the muzzle; the eye small, but|ningham, or Ayrshire, or Scotland. Did the Ayrshire 
smart and lively; the horns small, clear, crooked, and | cattle arise entirely from a careful selection of the best 
their roots at considerable distance from each other;)of the native-breed !— if they did it is a circumstance 
neck long and slender, tapering toward the head, with | unparalleled inthe history of agriculture. The native 
no loose skin below ; shoulder thin; fore-quarters light;|breed may be ameliorated by careful selection ; its 





hind-quarters iarge ; back straight, broad behind, the | value may be incalculably increased—some good quali- 
joints rather loose and open; carcass deep, and pelvis|ties—some of its best qualities—may be for the first 
capacious, and wide over the hips, with round fleshy | timedeveloped; but yet there will be some resemblance 
buttocks ; tail long and small; legs small and short,| to the original stock, and the more we examine the an- 
with firm joints ; udder capacious, broad, and square,| imal, the more clearly we can trace out the characteris- 
stretching forward, and neither fleshy, low hung, nor) tic points of the ancestor, although every one of them 
loose ; the milk veins large and prominent; teats short,| improved. 
all pointing outward, and at considerable distance from | 
each other ; skin thin and loose; hair soft and woolly. | 
The head, bones, horns, and all parts of least value, | oameen 
small ; and the general figure compact, and well pro-| Messrs. Epirors : I observe by the list of premiums 
portioned.” Mr. Rankine very properly remarks that,| offered by the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, pub- 
“compared with other improved breeds, the thighs, or lished im your paper of the 15th ult,that the premiums 
what is called the twist of the Ayrshire cow, are thin.| on Hereford and Ayrshire cattle are one-third less than 
She is, characteristically, not a fleshy animal.” |on Short-Horns and Devons. Iwould most respectful- 
The Ayrshire farmers prefer their dairy-bulls, ac-|ly ask of that Board, or of you, why this is so? 
cording to the feminine aspect of their heads andnecks;| I also notice that the premiums offered on “ native 
and wish them not round behind, but broad at the|and cross between native and improved cattle,” are 
hook-bones and hips, and full in the flanks. Experi-| from 25 to 50 per cent. higher than on Hereford and 
ence, dearly bought, led to this, for the consequence} Ayrshires. Why is this? 
of the crossing of the small native breeds with the| Now, we dairy-men of “cheesedom” want to im- 
heavy cattle imported from the south, was a bony, ill-| prove the stock of milking cattle, and to that end a few 
shaped animal, not much improved as amilker, and its) of us in this and Ashtabula county, have at great ex- 
disposition to fat, lamentably decreased; it may, how-| pense, gota good start with the Ayrshires, said by many 
ever, demand consideration whether the round and writers to be the greatest milkers in the world, and so 
compact form of the West Highlander and the Gallo-| far as I have had an opportunity to judge, they are al- 
way have not been too much sacrificed, and even the| together ahead of any on the Western Reserve, and 
defects of the short-horn needlessly perpetuated. jare very handsome shaped, hardy, and easily kept; 
Mr. Aiton says:—“The qualities of a cow are of| and we do not like to see this breed underrated. 
great importance. Tameness and docility of temper | If the object in rating the Ayrshire cattle below 
greatly enhance the value of a milch cow. Some de-! others, (a thing never done heretofore, to my knowl- 
gree of hardiness, a sound constitution, and a moderate | edge, at any State or County Fair) is to keep them 
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Hereford and Ayrshire Cattle. 





degree of lifé*and spirits, are qualities to be wished for 
in a dairy cow, and what those of Ayrshire generally 
possess. The most valuable quality which a dairy cow 
can possess, is, that she yields much milk, and that of 
an oily, or butyraceous, or caseous nature, and that af-| 
ter she has yielded very large quantities of milk for 
several years, she shall be as valuable for beef as any 
other breed of cows known; her fat shall be much| 
more mixed through the whole flesh, and she shall fat-| 
ten faster than any other.” This is high praise, if it) 
can be truly affirmed of the Ayrshire cattle; we are} 
naturally anxious to know the origin, the history, and 
the general management of this valuable animal. 


from being exhibited, I think it will, in a great meas- 


| ure, be attained; but if, asI think, the object of these 


Fairs is to encourage the introduction and improve- 
ment of stock best suited to the wants of the farmers 
of the State, then the Board will take a “ sober second 
thought,” and revise and correct the list of premiums. 
No matter what the premiums are, let them be uniform, 
It is for the interest of farmers south of the Reserve, 
who raise cows to sell in the spring to our dairy-men 
at $10 or $12 ahead, to try and raise something that 
will pay them better, and this they can do with the 
Ayrshires. Yours, truly, ). A. Brown. 
North Bloomfield, May, 1851. 
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Value of Agricultural * ai =-- Hoven in Cattle. 


The “Pennsylvania Farm Journal,” a new paper 
just started, with good promise of success, at Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, contains an excellent article from 


the pen of our esteemed friend Jas. Gowen, Esq., from | 


which we make the following extracts : 

‘The expediency, nay the necessity of an Agricul- 
tural Journal being read at every farmer’s fireside is so 
apparent, that it would seem a waste of time to dem- 
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onstrate a proposition, which all must admit, and none | 


* * 


could, if they would, deny or controvert. * 

“Permit me to ask, my brother farmers, if houses 
are built as some fifty years ago they were? Is their 
erection such an interminable job now as it formerly 


wast Docarpenters work with the same clumgy tools 
as then? Are brick made and burned as in days of 
yore! Is tanning so slow a process as it used to be ? 


ls the melting and forging of iron better understood ; 
and how is it with the whole range of manufactures 
and machinery? All changed, and for the better. 
Well, how is it with farming! Pretty much as it was 
in the days of our great-grandfathers, a century ago. 
Wherein is the cause of this difference! Why, when 
the farmer reads nothing to enlighten him on the prac- 
tice of his calling, nor joins a society for the improve- 
ment of himself and others of the same profession, 
believing that his art is not susceptible of improve- 
ment ; the mechanic, manufacturer and machinest de- 
vour everything that emanates from their Institutes, 
attach themselves to societies peculiar to their craft, 


hold exhibitions, try to outrival each other in experi- | 


ment and skill, and hence the rapid and astonishing 
improvement to be seen in the practice of every in- 
dustrial pursuit but farming, and that is at so dead a 
halt that neither drum, fife nor trumpet, can throw it 
into a “forward, march!” Every thing is going ahead 
but farming. Such is the spirit of progress, that it is 
no uncommon thing now-a-days, to find some son of 
the thimble starring it among his brethren of the 
shears, clipping a little of their superfluous cabbage, 
in the shape of admission to a lecture on the philoso- 
phy of coat-cutting, according to the science of anato- 
my. All trades and professions are under whip and 
spur on the road of progress, except farming, and that 
is so immovable that it can scarcely lift its head to 
look over the fence, to see the race. 

A close observation for many years satisfies me that 
an Agricultural paper is essential to the wants and re- 
quirements of the well disposed farmer. I have yet 


to meet the subscriber to any one of them, who did 


instance one item in the ‘shape of a remedy for hove 
in cattle, which I learned from one of these Journals, 
and which saved me the lives of two or more valuable 
cattle worth some hundreds of dollars. Hove is pro- 
duced by rapid or ravenous eating of rank young clo- 
ver, green corn, &c., and occasions the death of nu- 
merous cattle yearly. The usual remedies are the 
barbarous practice of stabbing, and drenching with 
deleterious drugs; both of which are nearly as dan- 
gerous as the disorder. The simple and most efficient 
remedy is this: so soon as the animal is discovered to 
be unusually distented or hoven, let a twisted straw or 
hay rope as thick as a man’s wrist be immediately 
placed in its mouth, bridle fashion, drawing it up tight, 


and tying it securely on the back of the head behind 


the roots of the horns. The animal’s jaws will then 
stand open as if gagged ; the effort it makes to disen- 
gage itself of the rope with its tongue, produces an 
action in the muscles that relaxes the valves, as it 
were, and liberates the gas. The cure is thus accom- 
plished instanter, and without injury to the animal. 
As time is everything in this matter, farmers should 
have the rope always ready made, hanging in the sta- 
ble, and if the middle of it (the part to be in the mouth 
of the animal) be besmeared with tar it would be more 
efficacious, but tar or no tar, the cure is certain, if the 
rope is applied while there is yet any energy remain- 
ing in the hovenbeast. Now is not this worth a year’s 
subscription of your paper to every farmer who has 
never heard ot the remedy before ?” 


eee 


Call for Action in Morgan County. 


Epitors Onto Cuttivator: I confess that in Mor- 
gan county, we are sadly behind the times, in an agri- 
cultural view of the matter, as well as some others 
that I might mention. In late peregrinations through 
portions of our county, with some adjoining ones, I 

san discover no reasons for such seeming neglect on 
the part of our citizens. We have as good soil, as in- 
dustrious and intelligent farmers, and as great facilities 
for carrying away the product of our farms—yet still 
we are found lagging. The adjacent counties on all 
sides of us have organized agricultural societies, and 
are keeping pace with this age of improvement, and I 
do not hear a word for or against a like society in our 
county of fruitful hills and rich valleys. 

Come, brother farmers, arouse from such lethargy! 
and let us redeem the time speedily. The present 


|march of agricultural improvements, with the impor- 


‘demand it. 


not acknowledge his indebtedness, in some shape or | 


other, to its instructive pages. Show me the agricul- 


turist who is a constant reader of these periodicals, | 
and I will show you a husbandman that is far in ad- 
vance of him, who never reads any, unless his judg- | 


ment is iniquitously perverted, or his mind radically 
defective. 
cised on my farming operations. 
since convinced me of their utility, and I feel warrant- | 
ed in commending them strongly to others. 


For years | 


I have taken some four or five of these leading Jour- | 
nals regularly, and am free to confess that though this |in Canal Dover, on the 12th instant, and the following 


subscription might be deemed liberal on my part, that | gentlemen were duly elected officers for the ensuing 
even in the matter of dollars and cents, reckoning | year: 


what paid, and what saved and made through them, I | 
am largely their debtor. But this was not all, the pe-| 
cuniary value was of little moment to me, compared | 
with the gratification in times past, from an occasion- 


al interchange of thought and sentiment with such ed- | 
itors as Tucker, Ale, Pedder, Tatem, Sands, Bate- | | Helmick, of N. Philadelphia; Joseph Brown, of New- 


* * * 


ham, &c. 


tant obligations we are under to rising generations, 
J. W. Witurams. 
Ringgold, Morgan co., May 16, 1851. 

*s2eorr 


Tuscarawas County Agricultural Society. 


We are glad to see that this important organization 
is still going on, and that it is gaining strength and 


I know the favorable influence they exer-| energy under the judicious management of the gen- 
Experience has long | tleman who pioneered the cause in this county. 


Let 
all put a shoulder to the wheel, and aid as much as 
possible in the good work. 

The annual meeting was held at the Empire House 


President—E. Janes, of New Philadelphia. 

Vice President—Joseph Slingluff, of Canal Dover. 
Treasurer—Charles F. Deardorf, of Canal Dover. 
Secretary—John English, of New Philadelphia. 
Managers—David Judy, Richard Powleson, Wm. 


| comerstown; Fleming Buckley, of Uhrichsville.— Tus. 


“Tt has been stated that I was the gainer by sub- | Democrat. 


scribing to agricultural papers. In proof of this I shall | 
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April, 
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Education — Agricultural and Mechanical. 


No. 4.—By L. A. Hine. 

In the fashionable world we find it difficult to per- 
suade ourselves that the people are aware that they 
have souls as well as bodies. Al! that some,and more 
than many can command, is expended in adorning (de- 
forming) the person with little badges of nonsense, 
while not a thought is bestowed upon anything truly 
beautiful and really great ; and not a copper can be af-| 
forded for the adornment of the immortal mind ! 

But in the Educational world, we have seen the peo- 
ple quite unaware that they had bodies of bones, flesh | 
and blood, as well as minds of thought, feeling, and | 
emotion. They have scarcely been aware that the! 
blessing (instead of the curse) of labor was bestowed 
upon men and women of mind, and have merely dream- | 
ed that the chest is to be expanded, the lungs enlarged, 
the heart energized, the limbs strengthened, and the 
whole body developed in healthful and beautiful sym- 
metry by action and persevering physical labor. They 
seem altogether ignorant of these facts until they find 
themselves gazing at horrid spectres in the mirror— 
until they find themselves sweltering in most enerva- 
ting night sweats—and until their garments seem made 
to wrap up a bundle of useless bones, and hide a fright- | 
ful deformity of figure ;—then they are most forcibly re- 
minded that they ‘have bodies as well as minds ; and 
then they are tortured, like the sinner in the grasp of 
death under the orthodox faith, that it is too late to re- 
pent—too late to return from his disobedience to the 
law of labor—that he is too far gone to be recovered, | 
and must pay the penalty by the premature death of; 
the body, and by ascending to the spirit-realm with a 
mis-developed soul ! 

If, then, we are all persuaded that we have both 
minds and bodies,—if the farmer and mechanic believe 
they have intellectual and moral powers that need as 
thorough an education as the lawyer, doctor, or clergy- 
man—need this development and culture for the sake | 
of manhood and happiness alone,—and if the educated 
and the to-be-educated classes are convinced that it 
will not do to trifle with the glorious law of labor and| 
neglect its requirements, then there is but one point 
more on which we must come to an understanding, be- 
fore inquiring into the practical application of the views 
inculcated in the foregoing articles. 

Are you convinced that the mere money-maker is a} 
fool—a fool in the sense of Solomon—one grossly stu- 
pid and most unwise ! Do you confess that manhood 
cannot be measured by the extent of his fields and the | 


number of his flocks and herds—that virtue does not! 
consist in the amount deposited in bank, but in the 
strength of goodness developed in the soul—and that | 
knowledge and mental power and true nobility do not 
consist in the quantity of corn and rye a farmer can 
sell to the distiller, the number of hogs which the lat-| 
tercan fatten after extracting the whisky from the 
grain, nor in the command which his intoxicating fluid 
gives him over his fellow men! No: Human excel-| 
lence is not measured in the court of Greatness by the 
number of mules a man may possess or be able to pur- 
chase ; though he who devotes his time and health, 
his virtue and soul, sacrificing them all as he invaria- 
bly does, in the accumulation of wealth, will be found 
by the philosopher if not the naturalist, to possess ma- 
ny curious traits of character. To what a prodigious | 
depth does folly sink when a man—as nine-tenths do 
—foregoes all that is beautiful and true, good and great, 
sublime and grand in humanity, for the sake of amass 
ing wealth. 

If, then, it is admitted on all hands that man is a 
compound being, uniting in his constitution both the | 
material and the spiritual elements of Nature—that he | 


| ry county of the State. 


| Listen. 
| wealth, according to the assessment, does it contain ! 


| is subject to the law of Progress, obedience to which 


demands the use of both body and mind ;—if all are 
convinced that man—that al/ men can be great, good 
and happy according to the efforts they put forth, and 
that nothing is worth a moment's attention which does 
not contribute to this end ;—if this be admitted, and 
the admission is accompanied by a desire to promote 
the great and only true objects of life, then we are pre- 
pared to listen with attention toa plan for accomplish- 
ing the greatest amount of general good. 

What plan can be adopted by which our youth can 


_have mental and physical education adapted to their 
|; wants ? 


We have seen that our present system fails 
to answer the first requisition of a true education ; how 
can the defects be remedied ! 


This Educational Reform, (the greatest of all re- 


| forms) can be brought about only by establishing In- 


pustRiaL CoLLeces. How can they be established ? 

I have not the least doubt that Industrial Colleges 
can be so founded that they will defray their own ex- 
penses, and give to every student a complete collegiate 
education without money and without price. They can 
be so instituted as to make wealth of no account in 
educating the children of the wealthy at Yale College, 
and poverty no discouragement whatever to the full ed- 
ucation of those who are born in its cellar, its garret, 
or its hovel. They can be made to afford the amplest 
development to the unfortunate children of the parsi- 
monious and the miserly, as well as of the ignorant, 
who think ‘larnin’ of no account except to the law- 
yer, the doctor, or the priest! In view of these glori- 
ous results, I imagine more than twenty thousand rea- 
ders in Ohio are anxiously enquiring for the PLAN by 
which all this may be accomplished. “ The plan, the 
plan!” is the exclamation on all hands—and the plan 
they shall have if they will listen with attention, and 
permit their faith to be strengthened and their hope to 
be stimulated. 

An Industrial College should be established in eve- 
To accomplish this $30,000 
are needed for each college. ‘ Thirty thousand dol- 
lars !” exclaim the twenty thousand readers ! “Enough” 
they say——* if that sum is necessary no Industrial Col- 
lege can be established.” But don’t be too hasty.— 
Perhaps you are not aware how easily it can be raised. 
Take an average county of Ohio; how much 


Six millions ($6,000,000) of dollars. How large a tax 
will it require to raise $30,000 in five years? How 
much? Only one mill onthe dollar! He who has an 


assessed value of $10,000 would have but ten dollars 
| per year to pay for this magnificent undertaking! Who 
is so destitute of soul as to complain of a levy of only 


one mill per year for so glorious an enterprise ! 
Thirty thousand dollars then, could be raised in five 


_ years, which would be nearly as soon as it would all be 


required. Six thousand dollars per year is as much as 
can be conveniently expended unless matters were 
pressed with enthusiasm. The whole amount could 
be raised in two years by levying two mills and a half 
on the dollar—and this could be paid as well as not. 
Let no one suffer his avaricious spirit to prompt hostil- 


| ity to such a tax—for it is a tax on property to begin 


the work of human redemption ; and what a trifle is 
this amount when weighed against the infinite good it 
would accomplish! The city of Cincinnati with an 
assessment of about $40,000,000, voted a million of 
dollars recently for the construction of railroads—equal 
to two and a half mills on the dollar for ten years.— 
Within a few days, Elyria, the county seat or Lorain, 
with an assessment of about $1,500,000 (the whole 
county being $4,300,000) voted $50,000 for similar 
purposes. This would be equivalent to two and a half 
mills for about thirteen years. But of how much great- 
er consequence would an Industrial College be to Le- 
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yunty ; a college in which all her young men 
and women can receive a true education and become 
real men and women, without respect to the wealth or 
poverty of their parents? Railroads are good, but In- 
dustrial Colleges are better; there are means enough 
for both, and they should be applied. 

It may be said that railroads bring back the money 
they cost with interest ; so would Industrial Colleges. 
Every family can receive an equivalent of more than 
twenty per cent. on such an investment, in the tuition 
bills that such a college would save. The expense of 
educating five young men and women, under the pres- | 
ent system, is at least $1,000 per year for three years) 
at an Academy, and then they are but partially educa-| 
ted. This amounts to $3,000, which would be twenty 
per cent on the amount he would pay to the Industrial 
College for about 100 years, supposing him to have 
paid a tax on $20,000 for this purpose! Besides this, 
his children would be graduated with healthy bodies, | 
and would save as much more in doctor bills, to say 
nothing of the happiness and prosperity their health| 
would secure, and the pains from which they would be | 
exempt in consequence of the natural discipline they | 
had received at such an institution! No investment} 
could be made yielding so great a profit. 

This calculation is based upon the supposition that! 
Industrial Colleges will defray their own expense—| 
sustain the students and pay the professors and teach-| 


rain c¢ 


ers. The only doubt is, whether this can be accom- 
plished. J think, with good management, this result 


can be fully realized, by imposing no more labor upon 
the students than is required to give them the necessa- 
ry exercise ; a degree of toil w hich would be perfectly 
pleasant to them, “and in which the professors and tu- 
tors should also participate for their own health, and 
for lack of which every teacher in Cincinnati is dying 
by inches! It is not pretended that clothing should 
be supphed by their labor—this the students should get 
at home—though I have no doubt that the whole ex-| 
expense of food, clothing and tuition could be paid by) 
their labor, without infringing a moment upon the time 
which should be devoted by any one, under 
cumstances, to study. 

In my next I will give an estimate of the cost of the 
farms, buildings, implements, &c., the amount and val- 
ue of their productions, the expense of board, books, 
tuition, &c., so that it can all be seen in figures. 

When there is but one Industrial College in each 
county, it should be able to accommodate at least 500 
pupils, each of whom should labor at least three or four 
hours per day. There would then be four hours 
for other recreations, eight hours for study and eight 
hours for repose. I have already shown that the four 
hours expended in labor are demanded for the good of 
the pupil, and even if that labor did not pay a cent to- 
ward his support, it should be performed for the sake of 
physical development. I shall hereafter show that 
Gymnastics cannot supply the place of productive labor 
in benefitting the individual. All admit that eight 
hours per day in study is as much as is compatible with | 
the permanent w ell-being of the pupil. 

It is not claimed that the State should oblige the| 
counties, by law to build these Industrial Colleges.— 
That should be left to the public sentiment of each 
county. A law may be enacted authorizing the coun- 
ties to levy and collect the necessary tax when the peo-| 
ple shall instruct their commissioners to do so. 

This subject commends itself to all patriots and phi- | 
lanthropists. There is an infinity of power in this en- | 
terprise which can be applied to the elevation of the | 
rising generation. 





any cir- 


| 
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A mine has been discovered in C ee co., Pa. | 
which yields thirty-three ounces of pure silver to the | 


ton, and fifty per cent. of lead. | 
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A Farm in  eeteneliaenet Tillage. 





* * * My object and purpose is, as far as possi- 
ble, to make a model farm—that is, to do all in my 
power, by the scientific knowledge derived from books, 


‘and the experience of practice, to learn and obtain 


the utmost product of which the seed and elements 
are capable of yielding, under the most favorable man- 
agement, with the most profitable expenditure of la- 
bor, &¢e.; proceeding with the principle, that that is 
the best husbandry which will afford the greatest yield 
to the acre, and employ the largest amount of labor 
profitably on the least ground or capital. Besides 
many other minor or incidental circumstances, these 
results will depend mainly upon the manner of ma- 
nuring and tilling the soil, and the time of doing the 
same. 

First, I study the character of my soil, and seek to 
make my manure or compost in the best manner, by 
mixing suitable amounts of fresh lime with due pro- 
portions of decaying vegetable or other substances, 
and then giving it to the earth in a fermenting state, 
so that all the gases and fermentation may be felt by 
the earth and absorbed by the plants, both through 
the roots and leaves—modifying kinds and quantities 
to suit the different wants of various crops. For this 
purpose I have compost vats, into which are deposited 
all the barn-yard stuff, both solid and liquid, to which 
is occasionally added lime and ashes; and these vats 
of compost become the common recepticles of all the 
stable, yard and other filth, and decaying stuff on the 
premises ; then, after the whole mixture has stewed 
in this shape for a time, until needed for use, it is put 
into the ground for crops—or on to it for grass—and I 
find to a certainty, that less than half the quantity 
will furnish a larger yield, better in quality, than is 
procured by common barn-yard manure applied in the 
old way—the increased reward much more than bal- 
ancing the extra trouble and cost; besides, the inci- 
dental advantage of securing cleanliness and health 
around all the premises, and preventing most of that 
loss of manure which impoverishes lands, and driving 
farmers to the purchase of expensive guano, which is 
not so good as the above described compost, for most 
of our lands and grains. 

Second : I do not till my ground when it is so wet 


| as to make mortar; nor wait till it is so dry that it 


cannot be penetrated deep enough to obtain the nitrous 
and salt sub-soil. I do not practice surface tillage, nor 
ask of the earth a crop without feeding it according to 
the wants of the peculiar article planted; and thus I 
do away the supposed necessity of rotation in crops. 
Upon these, and corresponding principles, I obtain 
much more profitable yield than is procured in ‘ the 
good old way;” besides effecting a saving of capital in 
the outlay for more land. 
Cordially yours, &c., 


D. S. Curtiss. 
Near Chicago, Iil., May, 1851. 


eam eo 

Motus In Furniture. — Thoroughly saturate the 
| Stuffing of sofas, chairs, &c., by pouring on and in cam- 
| phine. This may be done without any danger of in- 
| jury to carpets or clothing, as they are preserved by 
sprinkling with the same article. I have tried this 
| method of ridding a sofa, which had been stuffed with 
villainous hair, from thousands of worms and moths. 
| They were instantly destroyed, without in the least 


| affecting the hair seating or varnish of the wood.—A 


Jorth American. 


Coric 1n Horses.—Colic in horses is readily cured 
| by tying a small piece of tobacco on the bit of the 
| bridle. The cure is effected when the tobacco is dis- 
| solved in the saliva. We have seen horses cured in 
this way when swelled up badly and in great agony. 
—Exchange Paper. 
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srain Prospects--Dogs and Sheep. 
* * * IT think that wheat looks even more prom- 
ising than it did a year ago; corn is just beginning to 
come up; oats are rather backward, but doing well 
since the weather has become warm. On the whole, 
I think the prospect good for a plentiful year. 

The dogs have been of late making their usual dep- 
redations among the sheep. A neighbor of mine had 
fifty killed a short time since, worth three dollars per 
head. Another had five lambs killed last week, worth 
as much. A very intelligent and observing farmer re- 
siding near Mt. Vernon, told me he had taken some 
pains to arrive at the truth, and he estimates the num- 
ber of sheep killed within three miles of Mt. Vernon 
the past three years, at 1000. 
farmers, to gratify apprentice boys and dog-loving 
men, and to furnish the former with means to waste 
the Sabbath, and thus wrong their own minds of bles- 
sings for which the sports of the chase are but a poor 
compensation. When will the people of Knox county 
be wise, and send men to legislate for them who will 
act for the people, and not for the dogs? 

Yours, truly, Wm. Bonar. 
Morris, Knox co., May 18, 1851. 


- i 
Perry County Agricultural Society. 


Friend Barenam: Ata meeting of the Perry Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, held in Somerset on Saturday 
12th inst., the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

Aaron Johnson, President ; E. Berkhimer, Vice Pres- 
ident; David Beam, Treasurer ; Wm. J. Clarke, Secre- 
tary ; Edward Berkhimer, Corresponding Secretary. 


fanagers.—Jesse Thomas, Wm. M. Brown, John' 


Ritchey, Wm. Love, Jos. G. Wiseman. 
Arrangements for the fair that is to be, will be made 
at an early day. 
Several late frosts have destroyed nearly all the 
peaches, pears, cherries, &c. Apples are yet unhurt. 
Yours, truly, Wm. J. Crarke. 





KenTUcKy AGRICULTURAL AND Mecuanicat Asso- 
cIATION.—A meeting of the members of the Ken- 
tucky Agricultural and Mechanical Association was 
held at the Court House in this city, pursuant to pre- 
vious notice, on Saturday last. This was the second 
annual meeting of the company, and the object was 
the election of officers for the ensuing year. A large 
number of the members were present, and the same 
gratifying spirit was thus far attended with the hap- 
piest results—that has hitherto characterized the com- 
pany since its formation. The following gentlemen 
were chosen officers for the present year, viz.: Presi- 
dent, Benj. Gratz; Vice President, Henry C. Payne ; 
Treasurer, E. D. Sayre ; Secretary, James A. Harper. 
Directors : James O. Harrison, Charles W. Innes, Jos. 
Wasson, James G. Kinnard, Edward Oldham, J. Hig- 
gins, Samuel Bryan, Wm. Warfield, Abram Vanme- 
ter, and Richard Allen, of Jessamine.—Ler. Observer. 

npn SNS Rain gency net 

The Green Bay Advocate states that the prospect 
for a good wheat crop in western Wisconsin, is repre- 
sented as favorable. The plant is not winter-killed, 
as many supposed, and the fields begin to look green. 





Disease amonG CaLves.—A correspondent in Van! 


Wert county mentions a fatal disease among yearling 
calves, which first appears in a lameness in the hind 
legs, is followed by a swelling in the hip, and is so 
painful that they die in a few hours. Clotted blood is 
found in the flesh, but the bone appears sound. 
—— saseee 

Dr. Lee says, potatoes rot for want of alkali in the 

soil, and ashes will save them. 
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Review of the Wool Market for April, 1851. 
From present indications there has been quite a 

trick played by certain dealers or manufacturers in re- 

gard to wool. Certain parties in or about Boston 
bought largely last spring of western wool. They 

were, however, enabled to procure, unexpectedly, a 

supply of South American wool ata much better price, 

and have kept their native wool out of the market and 
out of the way until quite recently. It has now be- 
gan to come upon market. It is surmised by some 
that the high prices sazd to be paid in Ohio for the 

coming clip can be traced to these operations. A 

small quantity has been bought by their agents at high 

prices. Contracts have been made for more at very 
high prices, by men who will never appear to claim 

) the wool or pay for it. Local dealers and merchants 

have been stimulated to purchase at high prices. The 
result has been to create the impression that all the 
wool had been bought up at high prices, and hence 
this wool now offered was very cheap, and afforded the 
only chance to manufacturers to get stock at any rea- 
sonable rate. How many have been caught at each 
end of the line remains to be seen. We have not 
changed our mind, that somebody must loose money 
| this year on wool. Advices from Germany show the 
prospects of wool very fair. Old stocks of coarse and 
medium gone, and only a small amount of very fine 
left over. The mills of France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, are all working for this market, and our importa- 
tions must continue so large that there is no possibili- 
ty for fabric to advance. 

As a general! thing, there can be no permanent ad- 
vance on our last year’s prices. In some localities 
where wool was sold early, better prices should be re- 
alized, but generally, when the wool was sold late, full 
prices were realized. There is no wool, however 
coarse it may be, if in good order, that will not be 
worth at least 28c.—and ranging from that to 32 cts. 
The great range will be from 30 to 40c. Fine wools 
from No. 1 to prime and extra, will bring from 40 to 
55cts—and super may be sold as high as 60a65c. As 
remarked in our last number, wool that can be bought 
from 30 to 40¢ will be pushed up rapidly. 

Manufacturers are not, as a general thing, making 
money. They may save themselves, and that is about 
all. Medium cloths can be bought now at prices that 
will barely pay for the wool. But for the great abun- 
dance of money, many would be compelled to stop ; 
as it is, they linger along, hoping for some favorable 
turn that may bring them out. 

Under such circumstances the farmers can form their 
own opinions as to the future prospects of the market. 
Our advice is to sell if satisfactory prices can be ob- 
tained—but not to sacrifice your wool. The prices 
current in the cities are no criterion for the farmers. 
For no one can send wool there and get what the quo- 
tations show are paid for that grade of wool. We nev- 
er pay any attention to them, and because of their de- 
ceptiveness we rarely quote them—when we do it is 
more to show the nominal prices in the general mar- 
kets. We have seen the same price quoted for a whole 
year, when to our knowledge, it has been above and 
below at least 10cts during the time. The utmost ex- 
ertions are making to bring im a large amount of for- 
eign wool. The market being higher here than in 
any other country, it follows that the wool must come 
| here in large quantities. Farmers should therefore 

make up their minds that they must compete more or 

less with the cheap wools of South America.— Wool 
Grower for May. 


| “-7ero 


| A large vein of Cannel coal has recently been 
| discovered in Chesterfield, Virginia, near the James 
12 

' river. 
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COLUMBUS, JUNE 1, 1851. 


Editorial Correspondence. 

Climate— Fruit Prospects— Wheat Crop—Locusts— 

Mt. Airy Farm—Agricultural Improvement in Penn- 

sylvan ia. 

; PuiLapeLpnia, May 15th, 1851. 

Friexnp Harris: On passing from Columbus to 
Buffalo at this season, the difference in the climate is 
strikingly perceptible. 
May, we left the forests just fairly green, (where not 
all oak) andthe meadows and fruit trees far advanced; 
in the lake counties of New York scarce a sign of 
spring was perceptible on the 5th. Fruit trees were 
not generally in blossom, and no shade of green could 
be seen in the forest; grass had only began to start 
in the pastures, and farmers were just putting in oats, 
and preparing ground for corn. In the counties not 
immediately influenced by the lakes, as Genesee, Mon- 
roe, &c., we found vegetation more forward, but still, 
apparently two or three weeks later than with us at 
home. But in the vicinity of New York city we should 
judge there was little if any difference, as compared 
with Columbus; while here in Philadelphia nature 
appears clad in the brightest robes of spring, probably 
a week in advance of Columbus and New York. 

The fruit prospects, so far as we could see or learn, 
throughout New York, New Jersey, and Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, are very good, and danger from frost is now 


thought to be entirely past. Peaches and pears give 


promise of great abundance. Apples have not gen- 
erally blossomed very full. 
The wheat crop every where seems to promise well, 


and if it should escape that worst enemy, the rust, 
there is danger that this country will experience the 
sad evil of an overstock of bread. With such a pros- 
pect before us, it may be a source of gratification to 
know that emigrants from the Old World are flocking 


£ 


to our shores at therate of more than a thousand perday. 


The locusts have not yet made their appearance above | 


ground in this region, though they will doubtless ap- 
pear in countless myriads in a few days, for they can 
be found almost every where just beneath the surface, 
waiting for the period of settled warm weather to ar- 
rive. We yesterday took a ride to Germantown, and 
had the pleasure of paying a brief visit to Miss Mar- 
GARETTA Morris, a lady who has become quite distin- 
guished by her entomological researches, especially 
by her observations on the natural history and habits 
of the wheat fly and the locust. Miss M. is evidently 
a woman of strong mind and close observation, and 
withal an ardent lover of this class of studies. (Why 
should not more of our educated ladies become distin- 
guished in this and other branches of natural science *) 
In regard to the locust Miss M. is the first one, it is 
believed, who has attempted, by actual observation, 


+4 


to settle the question, as to where these strange in- 


sects are concealed during the seventeen years they | 


exist in the ground, or what constitutes their food du- 
ring that period. She has shown most conclusively 
that the roots of trees form their hiding place and nu- 


In central Ohio, on the 3d of 


triment during this long period; and hence it is not 
merely on account of the damage they may do to the 
tops of the trees, when depositing their eggs, that their 
appearance should be dreaded by the fruit grower, for 
this evil is commonly much less than that which is af- 
terwards done by the larve while feeding on the roots 
below. Miss M. has examined trees within a few 
years past which were nearly or quite destroyed in this 
way, thousands of locust larve being found feeding on 
the roots. We have no where seen locusts so numer- 
ous in the ground as they now are under some old pear 
trees in the garden of Miss Morris, where her valuabk 
observations on these insects have been made during 
the seventeen years past. 

The residence and farm of Jas. Gowen, Esq., at Ger- 
mantown, are worth a long journey to see, to any in- 


telligent friend of Agricultural improvement. Our 
readers need not to be informed that Mr. G. is one of 


the most devoted and efficient advocates of this cause 
in this or any other country. He has recently eree- 
ted a beautiful and spacious mansion on his charming 
grounds at “Mount Airy,” and when the improvement 
of the grounds around it shal) have been completed, 
we can scarcely conceive of a more delightful resi- 
dence, nor is there one where more genuine hospitali- 
ty can be found. We much regret that our limited 
time, together with a storm of rain, prevented us from 
going over his farming grounds, and also from visiting 
several other places of interest around Germantown; 
nor have we time now to speak of one quarter of what 
we saw and learned during our stay of four days in 
Philadelphia. 

Agriculture is evidently in the ascendent at the 
present time in Pennsylvania ; and if our Ohio far- 
mers and Board of Agriculture do not bestir them- 
selves, the Fair of the Pennsylvania State Agricultv- 
ral Society next October, will eclipse ours at Columbus 
A new and spirited agricultural paper, the “ Farm Jour- 
nal,” has recently been started at Lancaster, Pa., and 
it gives cheering evidence that a spirit of improvement 
is at length beginning to be manifested amongst the 
farmers of the Key Stone State. The cause of educa- 
tion, too, is receiving greatly more attention than for- 
merly, in nearly all parts of the State, and we learn 
that the subject of an Agricultural College is already 
being earnestly considered by the State Agricultural 
Society. It is believed that this State will be the first 
to follow New York in the establishment of a liberal 
Institution of this kind. We had heretofore supposed 
that this honor would belong to our own Ohio, but we 
cheerfully bid God speed to all in this great work. 

May 15th.—To-day at 12 o’clock we take our de 
parture by steamship Glasgow, along with about 15f 
others, destined for Albion’s Isle, to witness the com 
mingling of nations, and the display of the arts and 
industry of the world. So farewell, dear readers of 
the Cultivator, till we greet you from across the great 
water. M. B. B. 


sae 3 

Tue Locusts commenced making their appearance 
in this vicinity about the 20th of May. Last week 
we found them in myriads in the forest west of this 
city ; they come out of their holes, crawl up a tre¢ 
three or four feet, “shuffle off their mortal coil,” then 
go up into the tree tops and sing like blazes. 

Oxo State Farr.—We took a drive through the 
grounds selected for the State Fair. They are ample. 
shady, clean, and otherwise convenient ; so that with 
fair weather, we see no reason why everything will 
not go off pleasantly. The distance is some two miles 
from this city, and on the line of two railways, and 
also quite accessible for carriages. 
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Linen and Fiax Cotton. 





We published in the last Cultivator an extract from 
the pamphlet of M. CLavssen, on the subject of Flax 
Cotton : those who are interested in the manufacture 
of this article, propose to furnish a fabric which shall 
resemble cotton in the softness of its texture, and su- 
persede it by the cheapness with which it can be af- 
forded in market. Both these objects, we have little 
doubt, can be attained, to a limited extent ; but from 
the nature of the fibre of flax, several difficulties must 
intervene to render complete success a very question- 
able point. 


First, the inelastic nature of the Flax fibre, will not 
enable it to hold that downy feel, peculiar to cotton, 
but “yielding to the force of circumstances,” it will 
assume the usual characteristics of linen. This, of it- 
self, is not objectionable, except perhaps, for under 
garments ; while for most other purposes for which 
linen is desired, the opposite would serve a better pur- 
pose, viz.: for outer garments, table service, &c., in- 
asmuch as in this form, being starched and pressed, it 
will need less oftener to be washed and done up. 

Second, the greatest objection to flax cotton goods, 
is in the weakness of the fabric. This arises from the 
fact that in reducing the fabric to a sufficient fineness, 
it is made so short as not to form a strong thread, be- 
ing destitute of the barbed spicular by which even short 
cotton, is made to adhere with considerable tenacity. 


In the method of manufacture proposed by Messrs. 
Leavitt, of Maysville, the characteristics of linen are 
to be preserved. The flax is reduced by a rapid pro- 
cess to a state of subdivision of fibre, suitable for the 
manufacture of a fabric, equal to veritable Irish Linen, 
at a cost of only seven cents per pound; bringing it 
thus into competition with cotton goods of the same 
texture, at the same price. 


In addition to this, the manufacturer will be able to 
pay the farmer a fair price for the raw material, much 
of which is now entirely thrown away. And if our 
people pursue the true policy of home manufacture, — 
instead of sending the fibre abroad to be spun and wo- 
ven ,—a new branch of productive industry will be open- 
ed, making double demands upon our agricultural pro- 
ducts ; one for the raw material from which to manu- 
facture, and the other, for bread to feed the operatives 
while thus engaged. The project is worthy of liberal 
encouragement. 

72eee+ 

Pace’s Portaste Saw Mitt.—In our travels last 

week, we came across one of these machines in opera- 


tion, in Plain tp. With six horses the circular saw 


walks through a fourteen inch log in quick time ; and | 


the rapidity with which it will gig back and re-set is ad- 
mirable. With one of these machines a man can find 
a good mill-seat any where on dry land. 

The price of machine, with 48 inch saw, and fixings 
complete, is $550. 
power. 


It can also be geared to steam 
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Practica, Epucation.—We commend to the care- 
ful attention of our readers the article in this paper 
from the pen of L. A. Hrve. 
been expended for the endowment of Colleges and 
Universities, from which have gone forth a host of 


Millions of money have 


men, utterly unable to turn their learning to any prac- 
tical account; unfitted to enter the arena of business 
life, unarmed for the conflict of a Mammon-worship- 
ping world, and helpless almost as new born infants, 
to provide for those wants which are the common lot 
of mortals—bringing as they often do a finely strung 
intellect, to be jarred and crushed by the great life 
train as it rushes over the world’s broad thoroughfare. 
We have no fault to find with really good colleges— 
the world has need of just such highly cultivated in- 
tellects and profound scholarly wisdom as they are 
calculated to give; but we have too many by half, both 
of colleges and men, that are starving out a kind of 
lingering existence, standing upon a fictitious dignity f 
like some decaying scion of nobility, without either 
talents or money to make themselves respectable, or 
supply them with bread. 

Let such colleges die out by the root, and in their 
place spring up a system of education which shall em- 
brace the whole man, with reference to just such a 
world as ours, with the glorious life beyond, and the 
penalty of transgression; and then may we look with 
satisfaction upon “the fair proportions of a well devel- 
oped human soul.” 


Fruit Prosrects.—From the central portions of 
the State, far to the scuth-west. there seems a very 
poor prospect for staple fruits. towards the south- 
east, the destruction was not so general: in Maryland 
and Virginia, the fruit was so far advanced that it suf- 
fered but little from the frost. 


we have conversed from as far north as Stark and 


Gentlemen with whom 


Ashland counties, represent the fruit as promising a 
In the vi- 
cinity of Cincinnati and Louisville, the grapes were 


fair crop of apples, peaches, cherries, &c. 


frozen to some extent, but it is said that the superior 
quality of such as may yet ripen, will make some 
amends for the damage in quantity. 

Cueest 1n Pickaway.—We are gratified to learn 
that several enterprising farmers of Pickaway, have 
gone into cheese making, and that their products are 
readily sold at home ; being eagerly sought after and 
esteemed equal to the celebrated Western Reserve 
cheese. 

Tue Growing Wueat Cror.—We have carefully 
noted from our exchanges the most reliable reports 
from all quarters, concerning the growing wheat, which 
concur in saying that there is a prospect of universal 
plenty, unless some new calamity shall develop itself. 

Scuoot Parers.—We are in receipt of several pe- 
Some of 
these are quite creditable, while others have a dreary 


riodicals, issued from various Union Schools. 


look, containing many specimens of bad spelling and 
careless proof reading. Whatever is worth doing at 
‘all, should be well done. 
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Wheat and Corn Crop of 1850. 
The following statistics have been collected from 
various county papers, showing the wheat and corn 
products of last year: 


CounrTIES. Acres. |Bu.Wheat, Acres. Bu. Corn. 
Muskingum ............ 57.649 | 1,003,096 32,079 
DD iccnam enatinnain 24,097 301,219 23,638 
Jefferson. ....... 35,062 612,188 14,923 
Tuscarawag..........- 19,077 883 071 19,003 
DE wudste <hetebiasat~ 53,375 | 1,070,577 17,166 
Holmes 33,704 640 459 1l 481 
ENE chins cdbwensbelsosebebene oe 
SN vit ddinenense.diveeubevews GEROW jl... cccvece 962,64 
Medina 17,698 350,303 12.646 $16,063 
a eee 11,555 206,301 12,925 416,224 
reer 4 336 59,528 8 579 310,583 
Lake Fuvicduiawaee 5, 1&3 R2 OG 7,403 287,730 
I is ici ge jah tsa en ie Sse 40,895 R36,R24 17,940 649,943 
dnc omninn cee 24 488 491,954 24.591 799,489 
DR chnats dcenend 21,599 409,643 5,$ 
Mahoning... 16,731 325,497 
Ee a ae 25,232 350,046 
Perta@e......cccecccce 14 664 255,402 
Wayne 93420 1,495.760 
Greene 22.550 576,258 


This list includes several of the best grain counties 
of Ohio. It will be seen that Wayne makes the best 
average in wheat ; next this isSeneca ; but few coun- 
ties exceed a fraction over 20 bushels to the acre. 
Look at the corn crop of old Ross. There’s your true 
gold dust. 


2e2eeer 
Vermont Sheep---Imposition. 


Several of our correspondents have, at different 
times, intimated to us that there has been much impo- 
sition practiced upon the farmers of Ohio and other 
Western States, in the importation and sale of eastern 
sheep, especially those from Vermont commonly known 
here as the Bingham sheep, from their having been 
sold by the Messrs. Bingham or their agents. We 
were at first unwilling to believe that these gentle- 
men were justly chargeable with unfairness or misrep- 
resentation, and therefore we declined publishing sev- 
eral communications that were sent to us on the sub- 
ject; but lately the complaints have been so numerous 
and distinct, that we feel it a duty we owe to the far- 
mers of Ohioand the West, to put them on their guard 
against all intinerant sheep pedlars. 

When in Lorain county last month, we were shown 
two or three letters received by our friend D. B. Kin- 
ney, of Oberlin, from friends of his, respectable far- 
mers in that portion of Vermont where much of this 
business is carried on, which state that these specula- 
tors are in the practice of keeping a few really fine 
imported merino sheep for the purpose of display, and 
to obtain notoriety in the newspapers ; then they go 
about the country and buy up large numbers of well- 
formed sheep, wherever they can be got at low price, 
without any regard to purity of breed, and then send- 
ing them to the west, where they are sold as from 
their own “celebrated flock.” 

These letters further state that much better sheep 
than most of those that have been sent to the west in 
this way, can be purchased at fair prices in Addison 
county, and other parts of Vermont, if the Western 
farmers would send good judges and honest men to 
purchase for them. We hope that this hint will be 
improved upon by the readers of the Ohio Cultivator, 


and that they, at least, will not be imposed upon by 
speculators. 
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\and he says amen to that. 


Vor. VII. 
Tue Prarrie Farmer, for May, contains the pro- 
ceedings and Constitution of the Wisconsin State Ag- 
ricultural Society, with the names of the officers for 
the current year. In the President, Erastus W. 
Drury, Esq., of Fond du Lac, we recognize a valued 
personal friend and school mate, whom we have not 
met for many years. We little thought, when rosy 
boys together, in our mountain home, while he was 
taking his initial in the mystery of type setting, and 
ourself in the art of hoeing corn, that this, Anno Dom- 
ini 1851, would find him at the head of an agricultural 
organization in a State which was then nowhere, and 
us discoursing to the forty thousand readers of the 
Ohio Cultivator, in this great Western Hive. 

-2eor - 

Hunt’s Mercuants’ Macazine.—This sterling pe- 
riodical might be read with profit by others than mer- 
chants. The following, which we find in the May 
number, will do to read some Sunday evening: 

**Commerce and Conscience. 

“The following passage occurs, (as we find it re- 
ported in the newspapers,) in a lecture on Character, 
delivered by Henry Ward Beecher, first before the 
Mercantile Library Association of Boston, and after- 
wards at the Tabernacle in New York, at the instance 
of a number of conscientious merchants, who ‘ like 
to be preached to:’ 

“ «Commercial men do not lose conscience. 
of them not as men, but as commercial men. 


tical commerce, at best, is as cold as a stone. 
ness is business. 


I speak 
Prac- 
Busi- 

On Sunday, the exemplary merchant 

hears from the pulpit, ‘Look not every man on his own 

things, but every man also on the things of others,’ 

On Monday he hears the 

genius of Commerce say, ‘Every man for himself, 

and he says amen to that. He has one conscience 

for Sunday, and another conscience for Monday. If I 

wished to send consternation along the exchange, and 

panic to the tables of the money changers, 1 would not 
send war nor pestilence, but I would bring down love’s 


| brightest angel, Benevolence, before the sweet splen- 


dor of whose face the financial men would flee away. 
Why! the Lord’s Prayer would bring down fire from 
heaven, if answered. ‘ T'hy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven, would be the death-knell of banks and 
offices; the caucus would vomit out its impurity; the 
slave go up; the master would go down; the crooked 
places would be made straight, and the rough places 
smooth. If every brick in every wall that had been 
laid in transgression, and every nail driven in sin, and 
every bale and box brought forth in iniquity, were to 
groan and sigh, how many articles around us would 
remain silent! How men would shriek and ery out, 
‘Art thou come to torment us before the time?’ If 
every article of trade in any store, that was there 
through wrong, were to fly through the air to the right- 
ful ownership, what a flight of bales and boxes and 
sugar casks should we see! The Lord’s prayer would 
be a very unsafe prayer to pray, if it were answered. 
But is not the wrong as much here, as if it were thus 
demonstrated before our eyes?’” 

eee ee 


Artuur’s Home Gazette.—This excellent family 
newspaper fares just as our nice watermelons did—the 
boys will steal it. Published weekly by T. S. Arthur, 


| Philadelphia, at $2,00 a year. 
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Art Union Buttetin.—The Nos. for April and May | ward, before filling up the drain. This, he thinks, will 
are upon our table. A decided improvement has been last longer, and drain as well as friend Painter’s, while 
the first cost is much less. 





made in this work; it is handsomely illustrated by BI , | hie d ; 
, ; “| €., of Bloomingsport, Ia., prepared his drain in the 
Jarley, Woodville, others, who know how to make : ° Ye a 2 
J —_ dville, and thers, wig “ same manner, but covered the channel with a quarter- 
their mark ; and the reading matter is important to| ed timber, heart down, and so fitted as to prevent dirt 
such as wish to keep posted up in the progress and | from falling in by the sides to choke the water course. 
nomenclature of art. Early subscribers to the Amer- Whichever succeeds best, we have no doubt but these 
gentlemen will find themselves amply repaid for all 
the expense they have incurred. 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for June is neat and tasteftl| Prowrse witn THREE Horses. —E. M., of Miami 


ican Art Union receive all the numbers of this work. 


as ever. Though among our oldest literary periodi- raragc has = eee plows = ee 
- * * +6 e 18 correc 1s Suspic our northern farm- 
cals, the “ Book” seems indued with the gift of per-|“* © ee one ee ee ee 
, . ,. | ers are not familiar with the right handed plow; it is 

petual youth ; whatever may be said of the fashion ; 


| seldom found on the Reserve ; they usually turn the 
plates, (and we esteem them as lightly as any one) | furrow to the right. 


yet it is certain in other departments, Godey has | Settinc Recerrts.—A “ Buckeye Boy” says that 
done much to foster a taste for combining the beau-| !@2y scamps are going through the country selling the 
, following lamp receipt for one dollar, which, after all, 
\is not a very good one. “Take four parts alcohol, one 
part spirits turpentine, and small quantity of pulverized 
postage system, and the editor promises, in the first| camphor; burn in a close lamp.” 
No., an exclvsive avalanche of lady literature—and| Cur Worms amone Corn.—FE. L. U., of Peoria, Ia., ~ 
he’ll do it. says that corn may be preserved from the ravages of 
P the cut worm, by sowing among it a small quantity of 
We received from Long & Brothers, (41 Ann st.,| oats, (half a peck to the acre.) The worms will feed 
N. Y.) a suspicious looking volume, entitled “Tom | on the oats in preference to the corn, as the plants are 
RaQuET AND HIS THREE Mawen Aunts,” which we | ™°re tender. Such of the oats as remain at hoeing time, 
laid away, intending to burn it. A while after, Zip a ‘ 
says, “Dad where did yot get that book?” “Wh | Osace Orance Hepces.—M. J. N., of Mt. Auburn, 
ys, “ Vad where did yot get that book ° 1at | Ta., enquires concerning the roots of this plant, &c. 
book?” “Why Tom Raquet ; O, it is such a funny} There can be no question that they spread to a con- 
story!” He had found it. But to-day we have from | siderable distance on each side of the hedge, so as to 


i 2>y crops fre wing near them, unless 
the same house, “ Fatnacres or THE Facutry,” being | prevent other oF from rege Besed aA . 
© | they are planted in a deep soil. This kind of fence is 


| mainly chosen as a defence from pilferers, or for orna- 
medicine, by Samvet Dickson, M. D., a thick pam- | ment, or to be used where fencing timber is scarce. A 
phlet, 14th edition—price $1,00! We have desired | live fence must have room to grow on. 

} a o ¢ I , > sts ¢ i 
an opportunity of reading this work, “ of a long sea-| Sytnes.—J. K., of Sunbury, suggests that if our 


tiful with the useful, in domestic and rural economy. 
The next volume commences in July, under the cheap 


a series of lectures on the chrono-thermal system of 


| workmen had better tools, we should need less reproofs 
| from Uncte Ben, for swearing. He says we need es- 
Tue Onto Teacher.—We have received the last | pecially better sythes. I think he is more than half 
number of the first volume of this paper. It is to be | right, that the modern article is inferior to that in use 
aie me . uy | fifteen years ago. Iswung a better sythe 20 years 
published hereafter semi-monthly, in a cover, at $1.00 | ago, than I could find in any field, last harvest. 
a year. Prof. Rainey is persevering, energetic, and |  Aampeaiorin Courer.—C. Stow, informs us that 


free spoken, and has a way of his own, which some | there is a fair prospect for fruit in the Lake region, 


son,” and now we shall put it through. 


people don’t like. and that winter grain, and grass look well; but the 
a - | grasshoppers are out again in swarms in some locali- 
Extracts from the Favors of Correspondents. | ties, and seem to threaten destruction to the field crops 
—_ In answer to his enquiry, if buckwheat is a good green 
Bugs on Cucumber Vines. | crop to turn in before wheat, I should say not, unless 

ew ey 


I subjoin the following cheap and certain | it was plowed in, long enough before sowing the wheat, 
plan of protecting cucumber plants from the ravages of | to have discharged the gases arising from its fermenta- 
the bugs, which at the same time has no deleterious ef-| tion ; it may be preferable to naked fallow, but is in- 
fect upon the plants. | feriorto clover. The kind of manure suitable, depends 
Apply freely to the plants and ground immediately | entirely upon the condition and quality of the soil. 
around them, a watery solution of aloes, as often as | We also learn by J. D. H., of Austinburg, that a 
bugs are noticed upon the plants. The strength of the | cheese factory is in operation at that place under the 
solution I used, was two tea spoonsfull of powdered | proprietorship of Messrs. Cowles and Austin, who col- 
aloes to a pint of water. I have used the above solu-| lect the curds from the farmers every day, paying 34 
tion for the last two years, with the effect of speedily | cents per pound for it. We see by the TeLecrarn, 
freeing the plants of all bugs. Two or three applica-| that the Agricultural Fair in this county comes off on 
tions of the solution will generally be found sufficient | the 8th and 9th of October. 


for one planting. A Svupscriser’s DavGuTer. | Prowrne amone Corn.—J., of Hillsboro’, remarks 
Feesburgh, Brown County, 1851. | against the practice of plowing between the rows of 


U a ae ere ilies | corn when the plants have attained any considerable 
NDER-DRAINING.—wince iniend Fainter gave his ex- size, as tending to break off the roots and check the 


amen pet Pa —— several — SUZBeS"| srowth of the stalk. The cultivator is a better im- 
ES CEE SS CEPT EES Sm Clay eases. plement for stirring the ground at such time. 


G., of Delaware County, succeeded to his satisfac-| We notice several of our weekly exchanges are put- 
tion, by cutting a narrow channel in the bottom of his | ting on new spring dresses—glad to see it, they de- 
drain, and covering it with strong sod with grass down- | serve success. 
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Tue Wortp’s Fatr.—This grand pageant was for- 
mally opened on the first day of May by the Queen in 
person, and other royal officials. The Crystal Palace 
was filled to its utmost capacity, and the multitudes in 
Hyde Park, were countless. We refrain from giving 
the details as we find them in various papers, and wait 
for the impressions of our own editors, who will report 
what is of most interest to our readers. 

The European Times has the following general 
view of the United States Department: 

“]T was prepared to find that the articles from the 
United States would fall short of the other parts of 
the Exhibition, from the statements put forth that they 
had demanded more room than they could adequately 
fill. Through the exertions of Mr. Riddle, the vacant 
space has been filled up, and although this division is 
not so crowded as the British side, it contains a nation- 
al collection highly interesting. Their cereals and 
raw materials are very striking. Their mineral de- 
partment is also very full. The carriages were not 
the least honorable part of their collection. A series 
of maps prepared for certain lectures at the mission- 
ary meetings, were admirable, and greatly surpassed 
those of a similar character in our national and public 
schools. The exhibition of daguerreotypes is excel- 
lent.” 

Dr. Rogers, correspondent of the Rural New York- 
er, writes thus to the editor of that paper: 

“This Exhibition is unique, and peculiar to the age 
we live in. Itis a great experiment, and will be at- 
tended by great and far reaching consequences, which 
no human foresight can justly estimate before hand. 
Every person who appears in this arena of the world 
to make a public exhibition of his skill, must remem- 
ber he is to undergo an ordeal such as he never be- 
fore experienced, and to have his works recorded and 
held up to the nations of the earth, to be approved or 
ridiculed and condemned. Here genius will have no 


sympathy for stupidity—skill will have no mercy on| 


rude handicraft—and taste be restrained by no ordin- 
ary rules. 


manner in which the United States are to be represen- 
ted. So far they have presented some articles which 
are admired and considered very creditable: this is 
true of agricultural implements, which as yet eclipse 
all others, particularly those of wood. Many articles 
have been sent here from the United States, which 
there was no apology or cause for sending, except the 
vanity and misguided judgment of the makers, and 
which, for the pride of our country, and credit of the 
owners, might better have been sunk in the middle of 
the Atlantic. American machinery is considered good 
and philosophical in principle, but not perfect in work- 
manship. There is the appearance too of every thing 
being done on a large scale, as is the fact in the States 
generally; but it seems as though all was done ina 


hurry, and almost every thing made for mere tempora-| 


ry use. Much error exists in the States, as time will 
show, as to the ease with which we are to excel our 
neighbors, and many are to learn a lesson which will 
prove a sovereign cure for their “ bragging” and pop- 
ularity seeking propensities. They and their fabrics 
will meet a fate which might have been avoided by a 
more extensive knowledge of what and who was in 
the world.” 
+ s2ee + - 

(<< We hope our readers will examine the claims 
of Croaspate’s Seep Druitt, published in this number. 
Farmers must be hard to please who cannot be accom- 
modated in these days of invention. 
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| $13,702,825, and to the State $15,810,952. 
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Tae Wueat Cror or On1o.—The Cincinnati Non- 
pariel says: “It is estimated upon a careful examina- 
tion of the matter, that the wheat crop in Ohio, for the 
year 1850, will amount to about thirty millions of bush- 
els. The population of Ohio is 1,981,040. Each in- 
habitant will consume one barrel of flour, or four and 
a half bushels of wheat. It will require 8,918,730 
bushels to feed its own population, and leave for sale 
21,081,270. When wheat commands 75 cents in the 
Lake ports, it netts the farmer 65 cents ; the other 10 
cents is paid for transportation and commission. The 
surplus wheat will put into the pockets of its farmers 
There 
had been sold, previous to the first of January 1851, 
4,442,571 bushels, which with the full amount required 
to feed its population, 8,929,736 bushels, left on hand 
at that time for sale 16,638,997 bushels. The surplus 
wheat and corn crops of Ohio of the last year are suf- 
ficient to redeem every dollar of her State indebted- 


ness.” 


TIVATOR. 
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Interesting and Important Discovery. 


At a recent meeting of the Natural History Society 
of this city, Dr. Charles T. Jackson mentioned the dis- 
covery of a new and valuable mineral, phosphate of 
lime, occuring in large quantities in Hurdstown, near 
the line of the Morris canal, in New Jersey, and since 
its discovery in that place, in even larger quantities at 
Crown Point, N. Y., on Lake Champlain. For agri- 
cultural purposes, in manuring and enriching lands, 
this substance is of great value, being essentially the 
same as bone dust, the virtues of which are well 
known. The quantity in which it is found in both 
these places, and the probability that it will be also 
found in other localities, promise that an abundant sup- 
ply will render it as cheap as it is valuable and impor- 
tant. Since the announcement of the discovery of 
this mineral was made, Dr. Jackson has demonstrated 
its value for other purposes, even more important. By 


'a simple, easy and cheap process, he has discovered 


the means of separating the lime and other ingredi- 
ents from the phosphoric acid, and has thus extracted 


| both this substance as well as phosphorus, from the 
, : | rock. 
“T am not without my apprehensions, about the | 


This is the first time, we believe, that phospho- 
rus has ever been obtained from mineral substances. 
Formerly this article could only be procured by a slow, 
tedious, expensive and disgusting process, from ani- 
mal substances. The discovery of making it from 
bones, was an important one, facilitating its manufac- 
ture, and rendering the article much cheaper. This 
discovery led to others, among which was its use and 
value in printing and dyeing calicoes, &c., to which it 
is now extensively applied, and manufactured for that 
purpose. The discovery that it can be made with less 
expense, and in much greater quantities, from a min- 
eral found in abundance in at leaat two accessible lo- 
calities, will probably lead to another great change in 
the mode of its manufacture, and lessen the cost of 
the article. In this way both the farmer and the man- 
ufacturer may derive important benefits from the dis- 
covery of the mineral, and the gentleman to whose 
scientific knowledge both its discovery and its impor- 
tant applications are due, may again be regarded as a 
great public benefactor. The mineral from Hurdstown 
contains 92 per cent. of pure phosphate of lime, and 
yields 46} per cent. of phosphoric acid, and 20 per 
cent. of phosphorus. Besides its use in dyeing, and 
the manufacture of matches, phosphorus is also es- 
teemed of value in medicine.—Boston Atlas. 
a ae - 

Save or Dunnam CatrLe.—TheC incinnati Gazette 
says the stock offered by Samuel Cloon, at “Clinton 
Farm,” is of the best importations ever made into this 


‘country. See Aavertisement. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Letter from the Editress---Notes of Travel-=-No. 1. 





PuILaDELPHiA, May 14, 1851. 
Dear Reavers: Preferring a new route to the one 
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usually traveled between Buffalo and New York, we, 
left the cars at Geneva and took the line of the N. | 
Y. and Erie road, crossing Seneca Lake and taking 


cars from thence to N. York. 


The water of this lake was perfectly clear and pla-' 


cid, and our elegant steamer, the “ Ben. Loder,” plough- 
ed its way through at the rate of fifteen miles per hour. 
The wooded hills sloping down to the water’s edge, 
with all their variegated scenery of forests and culti- 
vated fields, villages and rural cottages, with here and 
there a white spire just visible above the hills, with a 
clear atmosphere and a fresh breeze, made the trip in 
all respects a charming one. 

A short ride in the cars through a finely diversified 
section of country, brought us to Elmira, where we 
spent the night. I have nowhere seen a more rapid 
change in the prospects and prosperity of a place near 
the influence of railways, than in this large and thri- 
ving village. Two spacious hotels were just being 
opened, and the population must apparently have been 
doubled within a short space of time to demand the 
immense increase of new dwellings, which were just 
completed or in process of building. 

The route from Elmira to New York, lies through 
scenery as grand and romantic as any [ have ever wit- 
nessed. The face of the country was so wild and 
mountainous that no road could be constructed except 
by following the windings of some river bed, so the 
clear waters of the Tioga, and then the broader and 
more boisterous waters of the Susquehanna, and af- 
terward the Delaware, gave a charm to the wild and 
rugged and nearly sublime scenery that surrounds it. 
The road lies oftimes through fertile and highly culti- 
vated valleys, then through deep ravines, and next 
close on the bank of the stream, while the bare and 
glistening rocks hang over us; and again it gradually 
ascends to the summit of the mountain ridges, and 
commends an extended view of the barren but beauti- 
ful hills, clad in the ever green verdure of the pine 
and hemlock. 

The length of the route must be greatly increased 
by the frequency of its turns and windings ; and ner- 
vous persons had better avoid this road, for ten miles 
travel in twelve minutes, as we once made, (a gentle- 
man present noting the time,) on a road where an ac- 
cident would often precipitate all a hundred feet or 
more, might be too severe a trial for their nervous sys- 
tems, but others would enjoy it highly, for the road is 
really a safe and an excellent one. 


deed, after leaving the winter woodland scenery of N. 
Y. State, one of the first things we observed on arri- 
ving at Philadelphia, was that the beautiful foliage 
which so abundantly adorns this city was very nearly 
in full summer dress. 


are to sail. We have visited the “ Glasgow,” and are 
much pleased with it. 
very convenient, and well furnished. 


listened on Sunday morning to an earnest practical 


a... 


inal, forcible and true, and most eloquently expressed. 
Our stay here has been so limited, and so much of 


| it has been occupied in visiting friends, that but little 


time remained for visiting places of public interest, 
but I will mention a few in the next number, especi- 


| ally the two that interested us most—the School of 


Design for Women, and the Female Medical College. 
J. C. B. 


+ eee + — 


Letter from Aunt Patience. 


Marietta, May 20, 1851. 

Dear Frrenps: When my last hasty note was pen- 
ned, it bore date from an interior town far north of the 
Capital; now my chamber commands a most delight- 
ful view of the “beautiful Ohio,” and I listen to the 
murmuring kiss and fond embrace of the proud river, 
as she greets her beautiful daughter, the Muskingum. 
The hum of the factory spindle rings in my ears— 
the shrill whistle of the steam boat, and the sound of 
artizan toil from a multitude of busy hands. I look 
up the river at the fairy island that divides the stream, 
and downward, I almost fancy I see the classic spot 
where once dwelt the beautiful and accomplished lady 
of Blennarhasset. Opposite our window we can look 
over into Virginia, the proud “Old Dominion,” and 
our thoughts are stirred as we think of the past. 

A city of rare beauty, is this same Marietta, for it is 
not only rich in the elegance of its surroundings, but 
the good taste of its inhabitants has not left them to 
crowd together their dwellings till there is no recom 
for tree, shrub or flower. It covers an area that 
would quite startle the econcmists and speculators 
even in some of our towns in Ohio, where, surely, 
there is no lack of land, that God’s children should be 
so shut out from air and sunshine, that a stranger 
might think we expected soon to be as much crowded 
as the poor Chinese. 

But it was not of Marietta that we were to talk. 
From Fredericktown we went to Mt. Vernon, a plea- 
sant, flourishing town, and there we met one of our 
childhood’s friends, one who had scrambled over the 
old hills to pick winter greens, and had sat under the 
eye of the same teacher—had shared the rude sports 
of childhood, and the more refined pleasures of early 
maidenhood—had looked upon the sun as he broke glo- 


|riously over the distant hill tops, and marked his even- 


ing decline behind the rocky slope—had shared, in 


| fine, all those influences that give hue and form to 


mind and soul. We did not attempt to live in the 
present, but in the past; and there was not a friend of 
childhood that we did not call back to our hearts in 
kindliest remembrance. Sweet! O how sweet, to 
life’s weary wayfarer, are these bright spots in the 
desert of toil and care—green oases, where the pure 


| fountains of feeling gush forth and give freshness and 

After a day spent in visiting friends in N. Y. city | 
and Brooklyn, we took the dusty and unpleasant road | 
to Philadelphia, and reached that city in four hours. | 
The difference in the advancement of the season in 
different portions of the country, is very marked; in-| 


vigor to sustain the spirit on its toilsome pilgrimage. 

From Vernon we found our way back to Newark by 
railroad, a pleasant ride of about an hour and a half, 
through a section of country that is finely cultivated, 
and which abundantly rewards the toil of the laborer. 
We noticed one circumstance that threw us into a 
moralizing mood. As we were flying along, startling 
all the brute creation at our approach, and making 
most tremendous demonstrations of power, two or 


three poor pedestrians, with carpet bags slung over 
We have spent four days here, and to-morrow we 


The vessel is of good size, | 


their shoulders, looked towards us imploringly; and 
then we looked around, saw plenty of vacant seats, 
and thought how little our proud iron steed could feel 


ithe additional burthen of bearing them over a few 
Being privileged to spend a Sabbath in this city, we | 


sermon from a young Methodist minister, and in the| 


evening we heard the celebrated Mr. Wadsworth.— 
His discourse was admirable—the thoughts were orig- 


miles space. But of course he would not do it, un- 
asked, and they might not ask, perchance, because 
there,were no spare dimes in their pockets. Just so 
it is Ml through the world—there is plenty of room 
unoccupied, plenty of untasked power to make every 
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one blest and happy; but still, half the poor toilers 
plod on, foot-sore and weary, while the more favored 
ride away, jostled sorely because they have too much 
room, and would really be blest by taking up the wea- 
ry ones and giving them a seat by their sides. But 
this is beginning to be felt by a few, and soon it will 
diffuse itself among the many, and then the All-mer- 
ciful Father will reveal to his children many mighty 
secrets, that selfishness would have forever locked 
from their understandings. How many mighty things 
“have been hidden from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed unto babes,” simply because of the diffusive 
love that found place in their bosoms. 

From Newark, we immediately proceeded to Zanes- 
ville by stage, a route that seemed intolerably long 
after our railroad traveling, but there were some com- 
pensating reflections—we could at least look around 
us more leisurely, and mark more distinctly every fea- 
ture of the diversified landscape. As we approached 
the Muskingum valley, the varied appearance of the 
scene attracted us more and more, bringing back 
memories of our childhood among the hills. We had 
heard our friends speak of the beauty of that portion 
of the State, but we were not prepared to anticipate 
so much pleasure from beholding it. There were stri- 
king marks, too, of the character of the early settlers. 
The cabins that still remained were large, and appa- 


rently commodious, and all the surroundings told of 


hearts that toiled with the highest hopes, and that 
those hopes had been more than realized. If we had 
ever doubted that the agricultural population of Ohio 
was more blest than any other class in the known 
world, we should have lost all our scepticism. We 
could but poorly delineate our impressions, as verdant 
hill sides, smiling meadows, and forest crowned slopes 
passed in review before us, for we thought of this as 
the Canaan of the nations, where the weary pilgrims 
of all lands found peace and plenty. 

We found Zanesville a beautiful place, both from its 
natural and artificial characteristics. Like the coun- 
try around, there are evident tokens of the substan- 
tial character and refined taste of the early citizens, 
and we felt that there was but one serious drawback 
to the beauty and desirableness of the place—the coal 
smoke. And, indeed. after sharing the hospitality of 
some of its kindly citizens, and the most polite and 
kind attentions from the new host of the Eagle Hotel, 
Winslow, the former accomplished host of the Tee 
garden House at Mansfield, we embarked on the Iro- 
quois, a little steam packet that plies between Zanes- 
ville and Marietta, praying most earnestly that Paine’s 
electric discoveries might at no distant day leave the 
coal to rest quietly in its bed where it might never 
more disturb the peace of good housewives, or make a 
beautiful city look for all the world like some great 
iron foundry. 

Our heart bounded with pleasure as we glided down 
this beautiful valley, where at every point some new 
beauty presented itself to view, some high hill side, 
some furrowed slope, some dewy meadow, some fring- 
ing willow reflected back in softened beauty from the 
surrounding stream, or some home where peace and 
plenty crowned the labor of willing hands. About 
noon we neared McConnelsville, met Judge Gage in 
the crowd, and in a few minutes we were on Mt. Airy, 
and in the warm embraces of dear Aunt Fanny.— 
And what a fairy place we found her home, and what 
fairy hearts surrounded her fireside! Her “ house 
plants” have indeed been reared with care, and beau- 
tifully do they repay the toil. To know her as she is, 
you must see her in their midst. Her mansion, like 
her heart, is full of room, and no body ever seems to 
fee] that either can be crowded. 

We never felt more tempted to parody Bains’ 

Highland Welcome,” 
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Vou. VII, 


“‘ When death’s dark stream I ferry o’er, 
A time that surely shall come, 

In heaven itself, 1 ll ask no more, 
Than just a highland welcome.” 





Substitute Aunt Fanny’s, for “a highland,” and you 
have about the feeling her kindly welcome gives the 
weary traveler. H. M. T. 
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**PITTS’ SEPARATOR,” AND DOUBLE PINION 
HORSE POWER. 
TJNHE above cut is a representation of the celebrated “ Pitts’ Sepa- 
rator,’ as manufactured by the sub-criber at his “ Agricultural 


Machine shop,” Springfield, Clark county, Ohio. It is the same ma- 
chine that has stood, and now stands unrivalied, by any machine for 
threshing and cleaning grain, in existence. It has always received 
the first premium when exhibited at State and county Agricultural 
Fairs. Jt will thresh and clewn from 300 to 500 bushels of wheat, or 
600 to 1000 bushels of oats per day; frequently threshing over 100 
bushels ot wheat per hour. 

I also manufacture * Pitts’ Improved Double Pinion Horse Power,” 
which, for strength, case, durability and cheapness of repair, is not sur- 
passed, 

N. B. My Separetors and Horse Powers are all warranted to be a 
better article than can be purchased at any other shop, and if they do 
not prove, on trial, to be so, I will take them off the hands of the pur- 
chaser at the price he may pay me for them 

Springfield June 1, 1851. JOHN A. PITTS. 

KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT, 
TPNHE subscribers will continue to receive and sell wool on commis- 
sion. From long experience, and extensive acquaintance with 
manufacturers, close application, and increased facilities for transact- 
ing business, they hope to give satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with consignments. 

All who desire it, can have their clips kept separate. 

Sales will be made invariably for cash. 

The charges for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, will be one 
and a half cents per pound, and insurance, which will be at the rate of 
25 cts. on $100 worth of wool for each term of three months or under. 

It will be observed by our terms tor selling, &c., that we have re- 
turned to the price ch rged the first year this enterprise was establieh- 
ed. The experience ot the two past years has fully proved that the 

proprietors can not be adequately compeneated for their labor and 
| expenses at the rate recently charged ; hence they have advanced the 
commission for selling to the rate above mentioned. 

Kind-rhook, N. Y., April 1, 1851. H. BLANCHARD & CO. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT AUCTION, 


The Postponed Yearly Sale of Full Bred Short- 
Horns, and Improved Dairy Stock, 
CONSISTING OF ABOUT FIFTY HEADS, 
wit come off at my farm on Tuesday, June 24th, 1851, at 12 

o'clock, M. I shall dispose of all the Improved Dairy Stock, 
which is composed of the finest Short-horns, with a slight cross of 
Amsterdam Dutch, which some writers say was part of the original 
ingredient which composed the improved Short horns. 

Iam now breeding the Short-horns, Devons and Ayrshires, each 
separately and pure, which, owing to the limits of my farm, make it 
necessary to confine myself to thoze three breeds. By the awards of 
the State Agricultural Society, the American Institute, and my own 
County Society, (with the exception of last year’s, when ] was not @ 
competitor at either.) it will fully appear that I have been a very suc- 
cesstul exhi*itor. The cow which won the Finst PrizEeas a milker, 
at the American Institute last year, was bred by me, and composed of 
the above alluded to Dairy Stock. Several of the Bulls got by La- 
martine will be of the most appropriate age for efficient service the 
coming season. All Cows and Heiters old enough, will be warranted 
in calf atthe day of sale, by my imported Bull “ Lord Eryholme,” 
or my celebrated Bull “ Lamartine.” 

I own two thorough bred Devon Bulls; one the celebrated old 
Major, the other, one anda half years old, imported by me from 
Devonshire. One of the above animals will be sold—which, I have 
not as yet determined. 

A full Catalogue, with the pedigree of each animal, will be pub- 

| lished in due time, with minute descriptions of sale, &c. 

| Ialso have a number of Suffolk Sows, in pig by my imported Boar, 
most of the progeny of which will be old enough to dispose of on 

| that day. 


) TLalso have about 20 South Down Ewes, most of which | imported 
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from the flock of the celebrated Jones Webb, and now in lamb to 
my imported Buck “ Barbraham.” Some of the Buck Lambs will 
be offered at auction on that day. 





This sale will not only offer an apportunity to obtain Stock from 
my previous Herd, but will also enable persons to procure calves 
from my imported Bull, lambs from my imported Ram, and pigs 
from my imported Boar—all ot which animals were recently se- 
lected by me in person when in England. 


The mode of warranting the Cows and Heifers in calf, is this: in 


case they prove not to be so. it shall be optional with the purchaser, | 
on 


on his certificate of that fact, either to receive from me $25 say 
twenty-five dollars, or to send the cow to my farm, and | will keep 
her the proper time (free uf expense) to have her got in calf to 
either of my Bulls, which he shall choose. I will give $25 for any 
heifer calf from either of the Cows or Heifers sold at the sale, de- 
livered on my farm, at two weeks old. 
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Persons living in the south, in a clmmate to which it would not be 
well that stock should be transported, at that hot season of the year, 
may let such animals as they may purchase, remain with me until 
the proper season, and | will have them well taken care of, and 
charge only a reasonsble price for their keep. One of my objects in 
breeding improved domestic animals, is to assist in distributing them 
throughout the Union, deeming it one, if not the most important fea- 
ture to promote profit to the cultivator of the soil, and to benefit the 
consuming country at large 

All communications thruugh the Post, please pre-pay, and | will pre- 
pay their anewers, and also a Catalogue if desired. Catal gues will 
be to be had at all the principal Agricultural) Warehouses and offices 
of the principal Agricultural Journels, on and nfter the first day of 
June next. Persons wishing to view the stock at any time will find 
my Superintendent, Mr. Wilkinson. to give them the desired intor- 
mation when I am not at home. 





Dated this 4th day of March, 1851, at Mount Fordham, Westches- 
Stock purchased to be sent a distance, will be delivered on chip- | ter County, eight miles from the city of New York, by Harlem rail- 

board or railroad in the city of New York, free of risk or expense | road. L. G. MORRIS. 

to the purchaser. April 21st 1851 





~ WILLIAM CROASDALE’S PATENT SEED DRILL AND BROADCAST SOWER! 












Fig. A. 


Figure A shows the plow and drill complete. No 1. is tae Seed Chest—No.2 ie the 
Driving Wheel—No.3 is an Iron Rod to stop the planting by raising the wheel clear of 
the ground—the rod being made to hook on the lower round of the plow for this 
purpore, 

: Figure B. shows the drill without the seed chest—the opening to let out the seed is 
closed by tour small! shutters moving on hinges. No. 1 is opened for 7'urnips, §c No.2 
tor Peas, 4c, Fo 3 for Wheat, Rye, $c, No 4, Corn. 

Figure C is the drill turned up so as to show the under side whence the seed is let 
drop. No. 1 is the cylinder; No.2 the Driving Wheel; No.3 is the Spreader for broad- 
cast sowing, which may be taken out or moved back when you wih to plant in drills, 
A different spreader will be furnished when narrower drills are required, 


The manifold advantages of drilling-in whe at over the wsual method of sowing broad- 
cast, are now universally conceded by the informed practical farmer, and it has long 
been a desideratum to find a simple, convenient and ettective apparatus for drilling. at 
a price which would place it withi) the reach of all. This drill is offered to the agri- Fig. C 
cultural community with the confidential belief that it will fully meet this want. Adap- ig. C. 
ted in its construction not only for drilling in wheat, &c., but aleo, for planting corn and other seeda, and so arranged to be sttached to 
common furrowing pow, and to perform periectly its work while the indispensable process of plowing is going on without any addi- 
ional iabor, it must be apparent that it has great advan ages over any other seeding machine yet invented. 

It is affirm ’d by those who have used the drill that one and a halt bushels of wheat to the acre put in with it are fully equal o two bushels 
8 own broadcast in the usual way : firet. because of the exact regularity with which the seed is deposited in the ground, and recondly, being 
all covered at uniform depth, the seed is protected trom birds, and from the effects of freezing and thawing weather of the winter; and 
thir. ly, the seed being properly cover: d, every blade will have good root and the crop be better prepared to withstand drought. 

Thus any farmer who sows only twenty acres of wheat will save in seed alone, the first year, by the use of this Drill, its entire cost, 
besides having his crop putin better than it can possibly be done by hand, and with less labor. 

Corn may be planted with these drills in hills of one two, or four feet apart at the iret striking out, thus saving the cross furrowing, 
and also the labor of dropping. Drills can also be made to order, to plant corn in hills at any distance apart that may be required. 

These drills are now set to sow one and a half bushele of wheat, weighing 60 Ibs. to the bushel, to the acre, in furrows ten inches 
wide. It will also sow wheat broadcast, perfectly, by attaching the spreadwr directly under the wheat cavities. Ful! directions for chang- 
ing the quantity per acre with other information, may be found on the inside of the | d. 

By actual experiment it has been found best not to plant deeper than three inches. 

Manufactured and for sale by JOHN G. BRENNER, No. 41, Market street, Philadel»yhia. 

WM H CARR, No. 5, Commerce street, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Mr, W. H. Carr: Dear Sir: You ask my opinion ot William Croas: | alone in the vlanting of twenty acres,) bringing it within tne means 
dale’s Patent Seed Drill; last fail I used the tirst or second one me fo all, are important considerations, and certainly give it a deci- 
was made, to put in mv wheat, and do not hesitate to say, that I con- | ded advantage over the large drills, or any that we | ave seen in use, 
sider it super.or to any drill that | have ever seen, combining more 
advantages. It works to perfection, is not liable to get out of order, | wick, July 24, 1850; Jou~w ENcart, Wm. H. Lone, Ropert B. For- 
being simple in construction, and ceing so well adapted to s.. many | TEN, THOS. W F. Posten. Wasrmseter townehip July 04 1850 - 
a think it must to a very great extent, take the place of | Joseru Carr, Josrru Carn, Jr, Joun Denrar, ANDREW CRAVEN, 

others. c ; . , . .. | Hrram A. Carr. THomas Birp, Samvet Craven, Joun B. Ramsey 

Tne low price is also an important consideration, as it brings it | ; , : : os 105 , 
within the Senne of every formar, but | would prefer it to any that | JoserH «art, Warminster township, July 25, 1850. 

i have seen, costing five ti nes as much or more. ‘ . | Icertif that I used Croasdale’s Patent Seed Dril in putting in a 
Respectfully yours, GEORG: BROWN. portion of my wheat, in September last. The wheat drilled in was 
Hartsville July 22, 1850. | one bushel and a half per acre; the adjoining land was sown broad. 

. : a i .q | cast at the rate of two bushels an acre. The drilled wheat came v 

We, the subscribers, having used William Croasdale's Patent Seed | quite as thick and much more vigorous than that sown broad cush, oak 
Drill, or seen it used, and seen the wh at planted with it in its vari-| (think is larger at the presenttime. lam perfectly satisfied with the 
ous stages, from the planting to its maturity, do unhesitatingly re- operations of this drill. It scatters the seed most atisfactorily over 
commend it as the best and most economical, combining more ad the furrow, and saves the labor of harrowing the ground From the 
vantages than any drill’ng machine we have seen. Its adaptation to | appearance of the whert, I now regret that [ had no” put my whole 
so many various kinds oi seed, wheat, rye, corn, broom corn, turnip | crop in with the Se:d DriJL PHINEAS JENKS 
seeds, &c., &c., the certainty of distributing the exact quanti:yrqui-| ~ yneown, November 21. 1850. is ‘ 
red either in drills or seattered over the furrow, the savinginlabor| |, - - : ¥ : . : 
and see ', its fitness ‘or any land wnere a plow can be used for plow f 8.—This Drill can also be adapte? to the sowing of Guano. 
ing in, and the low price of the artlcle, (which will be saved in seed | Price $12,50. 


James Wattacr, W Hart, Cuaries Brrp, of Hartsville, War- 
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THE MARKETS. 


Ouro Cuttivatror Orrice, June 2, 1851, 

The markets continue unusually devoid of interest in every 
department of business. Wool is coming forward slowly, sales 
range generally from 30to 40c. See review in another column. 
Breadstuffs and meats in general are slightly depressed since 
our last, but extensive transactions do not take place. 

CINCINNATI, May 28.—( \\ holesale) Flour ¢3,50; Wheat 
70a72c.; Corn 36c.; Oats 28a30.; Barley 60c.; Rye 65; Pork— 
mess $14; Lard 9ic; Butter—tresh 9210; ( heese 6c; Dried 
Apples, 87°4; Peaches $1,50; Flax seed $1,50 

NEW YORK. May 26.—Flour $4,351; Western $4,62)a4,75; 
Genesee—domestic $3.95at.00; Wheat—prime Genesee $1.- 
15; Rve 75c; Barley $1,106; Oats 47a48c ; Corn—northern 
58c : Yellow 60c; Butter 12); Cheese 5a6 1-2c. 

CLEVELAND, May 12.—Wheat 6c; Flour $3,62 
Corn 44c ; Oats 33c 3 Rye 50; Flax seed $1,25; I 
mess $15; Dried Apples 85c ; Peaches $1,25; Egg 


COLUMBUS.—Flour $3.75a3,50 ; Wheat 60a62; Corn 25a 





13,70 5 
-ork—clear 


Oc 
8 Yc. 


27c ; Oats 25c; Flax seed $1,00; Hay ¢8a9; Potatoes 75a80c; 
Butter 10al5c ; Cheese 7a8; Salt $1,50al,62; Dried Apples 


87a81,25; Peaches $1,50a1,75 


OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


VoL. VII. 


GREAT SALE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 


THE subscriber will offer at public eale, at “Clinton Farm,” near 

Cincinnati, on Tuesday, the (oth day of July next, his entire herd, 
about 100 head, of improved short-horns of the latest importation, as 
well as of the importatio 8 of 1817. Also, many fine grades, and na 
tive cattle of ull ages and sex, 


A fine oppurtunity is now offered to all those wishing to improve 
their stock. « »commy nce the business, 
Ca 


‘logues will be prepared, » ith the pedigrees of each animal, and 
y by the day of sale—terms liberal. SAML, CLOON, 
dl 5 


rea 


Cincinnatl, May 29th, 18 


ENDLESS CHAIN 


Manufactured to ord:r, and sold by 


PUMPS, 
CHAMBERS & COLE, 
Altun. Frauklin co., O, 


June l-lt 
CASTOR BEANS MANURE, 
W E are manuiacturing Castor Oil, and burn for fuel our pressed 
Castor Beans, We are ntormed by responsible persons resi- 
ding in Southern tlinvis, of long practical experience in their use asa 
manure, that they are far superior, in many respects, tocommon ma- 
nure. The properties essential for enriching the soil, are concentra- 
ted, hence great economy in hauling them, They are tree from any 
seeds producing weeds, and at our own price of 5 cents per bushel, 
are a very cheap manure. One load is said to be worth eight loada 
common manure. CONKLING, WOOD & CO,, 
Manufacturers ot white lead, colored paints, &c.. 


June 1-1851 Cincir nati, O. 


McCORMICK’S PATENT VIRGINIA REAPER. 


M’Cornmick’s 
REAPER, 





> PATENTED 1845. = _ 


With my acknowledgments to farmers and others for the very lib- 
eral patronage heretotore extended to me, | have now to say that by 
a thorough course of practical experiments in cutting grain and grass 
in bad condition, and after an actual test, side by side ofall the difter- 





ent torms and shapes of cutting apparatus, including the Hussey prin- | 





», the zig-zag edge used by Seymour & Morgan, (on which they 
are sued) and those ueed by others, the straight edge, and my last im- 
provement—after carefully testing them all, | have now adopted, as 
cap safely be said, the best possible arrangement and combination 
for cutting grain and grass, and yet the simplest and most durable. 
While this is true, [ can furnish, to order, persons (if any) wanting 
the sickle edge, in any other shape they may prefer 

In view of the continued encourazement of the farming communi- 
ty, | have 1800 Reapers ready for th» next harvest, and a good num- 
ber of the Mowers in connection wih the Reaper. And farmers will 


1 
\ 


| 


bear in mind that I shal! afford them an opportunity of seeing my im.- | 


proved Machine, as I sha!l have oue ou exhibition in each of the dif- 
terent sect'ous of country where the Reaper may be wanted, through- 
out the West. Farmers and others coming to Chicago, are respect- 
fully requested to eall and see. 

The improvement made on the Reaper since the last harvest, is in 
the Cutting Apparatus, and consists of a combination of the shoulder 
or back angle of the finger, (as patented and used in my Machine) 
with a shightly indented or zig-zag edged sickle, by which arrange 
ment the angle in the sickle edge is made to obtuse, as, together with 
the ang'e of the finger for holding the grain to the sickle, to effect the 
most perfe. t philosophical principle of cutting, by using just the right 
lope tor cutting with the least resistance, and in the most perfect 
manner. The objections to the zig-zag edge, as used by Hussey and 
others, are in this entirely obviated, while all the benefits derived 
from the use of my finger ere still secured. Without the angle in the 
finger for holding the grain to the eicle, it has been necessary to use 
sv acate and abrupt an angle in the blade to eff-ct the cutting, as to 
require a very high motion to the bl de, and that with so much fric 
tion and resistance as to make the machine very liable to get out of 
order—the cutting being done more by means of the ABRUPT STROKE 
against the grain, than by the edge of the instrument. This is under- 
stood by every boy who knows how to draw a knife in cuiting a 
stick, and needs only to be stated to be under tood by all. 

The great importance of my late improvements are ascertained to 
be such that | have determinsd in future o apply them to all my ma 
chives; and while other Reapers used are intringements on my pat 
ents, this machine will be warranted to operate greatly superior to 
any of them. 

From my long experience in the Reaper business, having been en- 
gaged exclusively in the busines of improving and manufacturing 
Reapers; Having sold in the West more than 4,000 of them—|! have, 
with great care and expense, secured and adopted the simplest, best 


| 


= ax 

and moet substantial wheels and geering, and in all the details of my 
Reaper, have taken equal pains to adapt it to the wants of the farmer, 
who may reasonably conclude that in ordering my machine he runs 
norisk of being in any way disappointed ; while the terms upon which 
| ofter my machine (in addition to all other considerations) must be 
a sufficient guarantee. 

Having been the first to introduce, successfully, cutting grain by 
horse power, much imposition has been in practice upon me, and al- 
so upon the farmers, by the sale of my machine, altered to evade my 
patents, and thrown out upon the country as new and better machines. 
Seymour & Morgan, Parker & Love, Baker, Flagg & Ewing, and oth- 
ers, are already sued for infringements, and the three former have 
offered terms of compromise, whica have been refused. 

Une of these parties stating that he would not be able to pay more 
than he offered, thueintimating that his customers would have to pay 
the penalty of his misdeeds—whether others will play the same game 
remains to be seen. 

It is true that he who uses a machine unlawfully made, infringes 
the rights of the patentee, and is equally as liable as the manufactur. 
er. ‘This is the law upon this point, and those interested can ea-ily 
inform themselves 

Reapers claiming to be very much like the great standard, (McCor- 
mick’s) are but substitutes fur good machines, and are but untried 
experiments, with the raker riding behind the platform, creating, as 
they must, enormously heavy side draft to the horses, and the wheat 
having to be pitched otf with a fork at a: ms length, (which cannot be 
done in good shape) instead of the natural and easy movement of the 
raker, with his body as the centre of the circle described, as in my 
machine, and wilt, ‘ke a thousand other pretended improvements, 
result in disappointment and joss to the purchaser, who will not only 
have to contend with an untried experim: nt, but be personnlly liable 
for any infringement of my patente. 

Those interested can see for themselves how the whole matter 
stands, by application to my agents in the different sections of the 
Western country, who will be furnished with all the papers and spec- 
imens of my Improved Reaper, and will furnish such informotion as 
will enable the farmer to judge tor himeelt. An impartial examina- 
tion of my claim to public patronage, is all I ask. 

All orders addressed to me at Chicago, will be promptly attended 
0. C. H. McCORMICK. 


_ 


AGENTS IN OHIO. 
D. W. Brown, Ashland, Ashland county. 
B. T. Berry, Urbana. Champaign co. 
Ricuarp Morrow, Piqua, Miami county 
JONATHAN Swrnart, Mt. Alexandria, Preble co. 
James D. Hurrman, Springfield, Clarke co. 
Wu. T. Kercuixe, Bellbrook, Greene courty. 











